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crossed to France, was an obstacle to its efficiency.
Accordingly, the'' Wing *' organization was adopted.
Headquarters, R.F.C., retained direct control over
No. 4 Squadron, the wireless unit and the Air-
craft Park then at Saint Omer; while Nos. 2 and
3 Squadrons formed the 1st Wing, R.F.C., and
Nos. 5 and 6 Squadrons formed the 2nd Wing
R.F.C. These four squadrons were allotted to
Army Corps for duty as follows: No. 2 to IV Corps,
No. 3 to the Indian Corps, No. 5 to III Corps, and
No. 6 to II Corps; while the II and III Corps each
had a wireless section, R.F.C., detached from the
parent unit. The re-organization fitted that of the
Army more conveniently; and it became still
more convenient when, on Christmas Day, 1914,
the I, IV, and Indian Corps became the First Army
with the 1st Whig, R.F.C., and II and III Corps
became the Second Army with the 2nd Wing,
R.F.C.

(iii) The policy of allotting R.F.C. Wings to
Armies was maintained until 1916, when further
decentralization became necessary largely because
the scope and functions of the air arm were
extending and becoming more and more specialized.
(See paragraphs on "Army Co-operation" and
"Long-distance Bombing," below.) Accordingly,
it was decided that each Army should have two
R.F.C. Wings; one, called the "Corps Wing,"
whose squadrons would normally be allotted to
corps, for direct assistance to the land forces by
tactical reconnaissance, artillery observation, and
photography; and the other, called the "Army
Wing," for air operations required by the Army
Commander, such as air fighting and long-distance
reconnaissance and bombing raids. Thus, on 30th
January, 1916, the new organization came into
effect. The two R.F.C. Wings with an army were
constituted as a "Brigade " ; each brigade, R.F.C.,
included an aircraft park and a kite balloon section.
On 6th May, 1916, the squadrons and other R.F.C.
units retained at R.F.C. Headquarters for special
air operations required by the Commander-in-Chief
of the British Forces in France, were constituted
as a "Whig." which, on 14th May, was called the
9th (G.H.Q.') Wing, R.F.C. In March of the same
year, a new Wing had to be provided for the
newly formed Fourth Army. Just as the com-
position of a squadron never became fixed, so the
composition of wings and brigades remained vari-
able throughout the War, and was always depen-
dent upon the needs of the corps and armies and
upon the military situation.

(iv) By 1918, however, the normal composition
of an R.F.C. brigade with an army was: A
Corps Wing, consisting of one army co-operation
squadron for each corps in the army; an Army
Wing, consisting of fighter squadrons and day
bombing and night bombing squadrons; a kite
balloon wing; and an aircraft park, forming the
first source of supply of spare parts and equipment
to squadrons.

(For post-bellum developments in organization,
see Section 3 ("The Royal Air Force: 1918-1934,")
below.)

8. Air Superiority (Air Fighting), (i) While, as
has been said, the principal and most obvious
duties of the air arm in war were at first thought
to be reconnaissance and artillery observation; and
while the pilots and observers of the R.F.C.
brought back reports of incalculable value to the
British and French General Staffs from the very
first days of the War (vide dispatches from Sir
John French and General Joffre); it was very
soon found that there were other things the air
arm could do and, indeed, had to do if it were to
continue efficient in reconnaissance. And the first
of these was fighting in the air.

(ii) The first air combats were all for one of two
reasons. They were either to beat off enemy aero-
planes which were attempting to prevent our
observation and reconnaissance aircraft flying
over enemy territory, or else to prevent enemy
observation and reconnaissance aircraft flying
over our own "back areas," and observing our
movements and concentrations. As the impor-
tance of this became more and more apparent, a
deliberate attempt was made by both sides to
gain "air superiority." To enjoy air superiority
meant that we could fly when and where we
wished, and carry out our various duties in the
air, with the comparative certainty that any
attempt to prevent us would be unsuccessful.

(iii) At first, reconnaissance and artillery ob-
servation aeroplanes depended upon their own
weapons (rifles, pistols, and machine guns) for
protection. They were usually two-seaters, and
the observer worked the gun. But the need for
aeroplanes specially designed for fighting soon
became apparent. The first fighters were of neces-
sity two-seaters, like the others. It was not
thought possible for one man to pilot the machine
and shoot a gun at the same time. But these
proved too slow for fighting, especially when
attacked by the nimble German "Fokkers," which
appeared in May, 1915. The Fokker was a single-
seater monoplane with an "interrupter gear," by
means of which a gun, mounted near the centre
line of the machine, could fire through the space
traversed by the rotating propeller blades without
hitting them. This dispensed with the passenger
gunner, lightened the load, and co-ordinated the
flying and shooting operations in one brain. More-
over, the pilot was personally protected by the
metal of his engine.

(iv) Previously, the only British single-seater
war aeroplanes had been fast scouts. A few of
these "Scouts" were therefore allotted to squad-
rons to protect artillery observation machines
from attack by enemy aircraft. The Fokkers,
however, continued to be a thorn in the side of
our airmen, especially our artillery observers, until
May, 1916. In June, the first British squadron, of
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